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Seamus Heaney, the Insh poet who woo the Kobe! Prize far 
Literature in 1995, has turned to (he Classics for inspiration and 
reference throughout Ins career. Hus should not surprise ns: in 
his schooldays he won a scholarship to a Catholic grammar 
school in Derry, and an education whose curriculum had a 
considerable classical content He studied I .win as a mayor 
subject throughout lus secondary schooling, so the figures of the 
classes were available to hi in at least as a source of meupbor 
l ike other Northern Insh poets, such as Tom Paulin whose 
rke Hum Art is a version of Ana gene. Heaney seems to find c las 
steal allusion of great expressive value as a political language 
Perhaps because of in distanced, mythical stature, it enables 
political observation to be made without incurring the charge of 
mischievous raising of the contemporary (uliucal lemprrature 
Several Northern Insh poets have seen that dilemma to be that 
of (he winter in any fraught political context if you rclcr u> the 
Troubles, you arc accused of exploiting suftenng far your own 
ends; ignore them and you are accused of heartiest lndaffemKC. 
Allusion toother works -in particular classical allusion - seems 
to offer a tactful hut powerful solution 

Hence n is m Heaney ' s most outspokenly and forcefully polil 
ical volume North (1975) that the Classics hist become very 
prominent Part 1 begins with 'Antaeus', which alludes to the 
mythical fight between Hercules and a giant of that name who 
could only be defeated by being lifted from the earth The 
conflict between Antaeus, as the eanhhound giant, and Hercules, 
as the figure of shill and cunning, is central in North, and it 
remains emblematic of the struggle between the earthy and the 
sublimated throughout Heaney's writing Significantly, the 
poem's speaker is identified with Antaeus, not with the 'new 
hero'. 



Hr may well throw me and rent* my birth 
Bus let htm not plan, lifting me off the earth. 

My elevation, my fall. 

I nloppled omphalos 

The hc« known poems in North IK the so-called Boj poems 
which draw cm P. V. Glob's The Bog People (1964). a book 
»tidi described the exhumation ia Denmark of bug-preserved 
bodies of people apparently ritually killed in the Iron Age 
Heaney found in these cases a grim parallel for the sectarian 
killings in Northern Ireland m our era In one of these poems. 
'Strange I nul'. he refers to the fin* -century ax. Greek historian 
Diodorus Siculus who disturbingly confestcd/his gradual case 
among the likes of this' ritual kilims In the powerful sequence 
'Kinship' Heaney grimly summons Tacitus lo 

report us fairly, 
horn we slaughter 
for the common good 

and shave the heads 
of the notorious, 
how the goddess swallows 
our lose and terror. 

Some cruics of North were uneasy at what was felt to be its 
determinism, that is. the idea that Northern Irish violence was 
inevitable because required in expiation ny 'the goddess’, the 
figure Xerthus who appears in a poem of that name Whether or 
no* we accept this criticism, u is clear 1 think that recourse to 
classical authority - especially Greek tragedy with its emphasis 
on Nemesis. Retribution personified - empowers the feeling of 
historical inevitability The volume's centre is marked by the 
poem which eods Part I. ‘Hercules and Antaeus' Here the 'dung- 
heaver' Hercules triumphs over the 'niouid hugger’ Antaeus, 
and lifts bun high as a ridge’ with the sinister and much-noted 
closing lines 

a sleeping giant. 

pap far the dispossessed. 


The ugly and disturbing last line has been interpreted in the 
same determmist way as the goddess -centred Bog poems, as a 
nourishment for the ’dispossessed’ (an established term for the 
native Irish dislodged by the colonial plantations of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries), keeping alive in them an historical 
sense of grievance and maybe prompting redressing action. 

The anguished but conciliatory next book field Work (1979). 
a book dominated by a few beautiful elegies, has less classical 
presence. It begins though with an angry poem ’Oysters’ which 
shows the colonial Romans crossing the Alps, to haul ‘their 
oysters south lo Rome’, enjoying their glut of privilege'. Two 
poems later, there occurs for the first time a classical figure which 
has been centrally important for much of Heaney’s writing: ‘the 
invisible, untopplcd omphalos' Omphalos' is Greek for 
‘navel', and the reference is to u round, navel-shaped stone at 
Delphi winch was supposed to be at the centre of the earth. The 
expressiveness of the stone navel for Heaney seems to be its 
central solidity: something which remains immovably present, 

Heaney’s next poetry publication was the pair of volumes 
Station Island and Sweeney Astray in 1 984. These books are both 
centred on medieval Irish stories and practices, so the classics 
are again predictably less in the foreground, apart from the 
general correspondence of Station Island's otlic-rworid journey 
to those in Homer and in Aeneld vi (us in the first poem. 'The 
Underground'). In the 1987 volume The Haw lantern, the Insh 
legends are replaced by Eastern European political poetry in 
providing a framework There is though a classical figure who 
occurs first in this book and who has remained of central signif- 
icance in Heaney’s poetry since: Hermes, u god associated with 
stone heap* and with cattle but also the transmitter between 
worlds. In ’The Stone Verdict’ here, he is Ihc 'god of the stone 
benp'i but lie is linked to the cattle-dealer, like Heaney’s father. 

With his stick in his hand and the broad hat 

Still on his head. 


Greek with consequence 


Heaney’s poems since 1990 have changed dramatically again, 
in a way dial is as significant as ihe shift towards the political in 
the early ’70s. Like that shift, the ’90s one has given the classics 
a great increase in prominence. One of his most important 
classics related ventures was his translation of Sophocles’ 
Phiioctetes as The Cure at Troy in 1990. The action of Heaney’s 
version followed the original closely, but its language and actors 
gave it strong application to Northern Ireland. The moral of the 
play w as tuken to be the political impasse lhal results in dw elling 
on past grievances Phiioctetes' wound and his marginalising. 
The role of the chorus too was developed with an uninUtakeahlc 
application: 

A hunger-striker's father 
Sia/uls in the graveyard dumb. 

The police widow in veils 
Taints at the funeral home. 

As if the translation had satisfied Heaney’s concern with 
public matters for the time being.. Seeing things the next year 
moved assertively towards the imaginative and transcendent 
This was stated programmatically in several poems, most 
notably in ’FusUirling': 

Me waiting until I was nearly fifty 
To credit marvels. 

Even North did not have so marked a classical presence as this 
volume, so it seems that the classics offer Hcuncy die paradigm 
for the transcendent imagination as much as for die political, 
Seeing Things opens with a translation into partly colloquial 
language ( 'he was praying like dull’) of Aeneas' exchange with 
Apollo's priestess in Aeneld vl (see Omnibus 23). This cslab 
lisltcs prophetic insight as the hook's primary concern. A linked 
major concern is die meeting with Anc hues in Aeneid vi, since 


this is Heaney’s first book since the death of his own much-loved 
father. His father's father is 

Like a witless elder rescued from the fire. 

Just as Hermes has been established as the benign messenger 
between worlds, so Charon is a major presence in the hook, in 
the tide poem, for example. There are recognition scenes like 
that of Odysseus by his nurse in 'Scene Shifts', and the telling 
phrase "Greek with consequence’ makes clear die Nemesis that 
informs Greek parallels. Both of these references arc from the 
sequence 'Glanmore Revisited', the Odysscan parallel whose 
influence is confirmed by the last poem "Bedside Reading': 

/ swim in Homer. In Book Twenty-three 
At last Odysseus and Penelope 
Waken together. One bedpost of the bed 
Is Ihe living trunk of an old olive tree 
And is their secret. 

We will encounter this tree again in I leaney . A further insight 
into Ihe use of Aeneid vi in an Irish context is provided by 'A 
Retrospect’ and Ihe report on travels through Ulster in 1608 by 
the poet Sir John Davies: 

"The wild inhabitants wondered as much 
To see the King's deputy, as Virgil’s ghosts 
Wondered to see Aeneas alive in tlell’ 

- a parallel which would apply just as well, of course, to Dante. 
Hermes occurs again 

Aslhe god affair days, stone posts, roads and cross- roaels, 

and Charon's "boat under the faring poets'. Finally, there is a 
denser web of passing classical reference than in any other of 
Heaney's hooks, both in language and allusion: Roman theatres, 
"the anger of Achilles’, ‘a foul mouthed god of hemp come down 
to rut', a god's flashing shield, and Argus, live hook ends with 
Dante's Charon which, of course, is indirectly Virgil's uhi. 



Cassandra at Mycenae 


Iasi as The Cure at Troy was a classical intermission before 
.Wrote Thing*, in l*W Heaney published in Dublin Die 
Midnight Verdict which drew on Ovid’s Metamorphoses Books 
x und xi, mainly lo introduce the ligure of Orpheus as traveller 
between this world and the afterlife. Orpheus indeed has further 
signilicuncc as die figure of the devoted artist; like Hermes, lie 
has increasing importune* for lleuncy from here on However, 
this time there was no lessening of the classical presence in the 
full-scale book which followed: The Spirit l*vel( 1996) is hardly 
less claasics-dominntcd than .Wring Things, ihe highly expres- 
sionist poem ’Damson' has 'Odysseus in Hades ladling out’, and 
Horace's ‘home truth' (from book one of his Epistles) ends a 
section of the crucial poem 'Flight Path': 

Skies change, not cares, for those who cross the seas. 

Socrates and Apollo reappear In 'Ptict’s Chair’ which is itself 
a vunanl or the tree-cornered bed of Odysseus and Penelope. ami 
Persephone (another traveller between worlds) is compares! 
unfavourably as a gatherer will) ( llairc O’ Reilly In Two Stick 
Drawings'. As well as further passing references to Helicon 
{passim), there is a lengthier reflection on the famous Utru scan 
terracotta sarcophagi des ipoux ('married couple's coifin') 
from the Louvre. 

I iowever, much the most important classically inspired poem 
in the book (and perhaps the moal important anywhere in 
Heaney) is the extensive scqucncc-pocm 'Mycenae Lookout', 
based on Aeschylus' Agamemnon. Just as he enhanced die role 
of the chorus in The Cure at Troy, here he gives the Argive 
watchman a crucial role He is the anguished witness who turns 
into the poet himself at the end. Heaney draws closely on the 
Greek original, quoting lo grim effect Cassandra's Iasi words in 


which she compares human life to a picture rubbed out with a 
sponge: ‘A wipe/of the sponge,/that’s it.’ The sequence, espe- 
cially the Cassandra section, is the most searing political poem 
by Heaney since North, reminding us of that book's capacity to 
use classical texts to provide force and moment in the modem 
era. 

There is no point in attempting a facile summary of Seamus 
Heaney's employment of the classics, varied and searching as it 
is. What wc can say is that the way his poetic contexts and those 
original texts arc mutually sustaining is testimony to the power 
and weight of both. Few poets could summon the ghost of 
Aeschylus for corroboration without being dwarfed by the 
comparison What Heaney bears out is George Steiner's claim 
that wc still turn to the Greeks for the most powerful articula- 
tion of our most serious emotions. 
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